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INTRODUCTION: THE SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE STATE 

In this period of rapid social change, cataclysmic transforma- 
tions of governments, and multiplicity of proposals for new and 
improved forms of political organization, it is particularly desir- 
able that one should be able to secure orientation by getting 
back of superficial externals to the fundamental basis of the origin, 
nature, functions, and justification of political institutions. The 
complete futility of a purely metaphysical or legalistic interpre- 
tation of political institutions is generally agreed upon by all 
progressive students. Realizing that man in political life, as in 
other phases of human activity, is guided primarily by his mental 
mechanism, emotional and rational, enterprising writers and 
students have made promising beginnings in a psychological recon- 
struction of political theory. Others, holding that man's material 
interests have greatly influenced his emotional and intellectual 
reactions and activities, have endeavored with no little success 
to show the relation of economic life to the nature and functioning 
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of the state. Then there is a school of writers, calling themselves, 
since the time of Comte, sociologists, who believe that the most 
significant fact about the life and conduct of man is that he does 
not act in isolation but in association with his fellows, in other 
words that in every phase of human activity the group life of 
man is the most fundamental element to be considered. They 
start from the assumption that a collective rather than a purely 
individualistic struggle for existence has from the beginning of 
human history been indispensable for the survival and progress of 
society, and they further assume the necessity and existence 
of the state as a most powerful and vital organ in this process of 
social development. From this point of view the state appears 
not as some metaphysical "ethical being" or as a purely legalistic 
entity emitting "commands of a determinate superior," but as a 
purely natural product of social evolution, more or less distinctly 
correlated in its development with the stages of group progress 
with which its growth is associated. Viewed in this sense it must 
be agreed that political institutions cannot be properly understood 
or profitably studied except in their relation to their broader 
foundations in the social or group life of mankind, and the only 
sound criterion for estimating the value and relative excellence 
of the state is its adaptability to the function of promoting the 
progress and basic interests of the group at any given time. 

While this type of approach to political problems must be 
regarded as dating back to Aristotle and was revived in modern 
times by Hume, Ferguson, Calhoun, Comte, Spencer, and Schaeffle 
it has been only recently and reluctantly recognized as a legiti- 
mate method of investigation and a valid line of approach to 
political problems. Nevertheless, it has already made some most 
signal contributions to our understanding of the nature of political 
activities and institutions. To mention but a few of the more 
notable examples, this type of analysis has been evident in the 
studies of the historical evolution of the state by Spencer, Gid- 
dings, Hobhouse, and Oppenheimer; in the elaboration of the 
conception of political activity as a process of adjustment between 
different interest-groups by Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Small, 
Bentley, and others; in Professor Michels' sociological study of 
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leadership in political parties; in the discussion of the relation of 
group psychology to political life by Tarde, Durkheim, LeBon, 
Sighele, Trotter, Wallas, Ross, Cooley, Ellwood, Giddings, and 
Sumner; and in Ward's monumental exposition of the relation 
of the state to social progress. 

Believing that the sociological interpretation of the state is 
worthy of a more sympathetic reception and a more extensive 
study than it has hitherto received, the writer has aimed to con- 
tribute, however slightly, to this desirable end by presenting an 
analysis of the socio-political theories of two of the most distin- 
guished of American sociologists. In order to avoid the charge 
of advocating any specific interpretation of political theory these 
writers have consciously been chosen as representing widely dif 
ferent points of view. The late Professor Sumner stands out as 
the great American exponent of the laissez /aire doctrine so insep- 
arably associated with the name of Herbert Spencer. Professor 
Ward represents, on the other hand, the most advanced views 
yet taken by an avowed sociologist in the advocacy of a compre- 
hensive program of social reform through the medium of legisla- 
tion. If one should be inclined to regard this divergence of 
opinion as an evidence of an innate weakness of sociology, it is 
but necessary to call attention to the diversity of the respectable 
types of economic theory, to the different lines of approach to 
the analysis of government, and to the some eight or ten different 
interpretations of historical material, to say nothing of the 
historians who deny the validity of any type of historical inter- 
pretation. 1 

PART I: WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER (1840-1910) 
I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS SOCIOLOGICAL THOUGHT 

Among the sociologists of America there is little doubt that the 
late Professor William Graham Sumner, of Yale, was the most 
vigorous and striking personality. Probably the most inspiring 

1 The lack of total unanimity among the adherents to the other social sciences 
is a significant fact which seems to have escaped Professor Deslandres when he was 
preparing his vigorous indictment of sociologists for their divergent doctrines. See 
his La Crise de la science politique et le probleme de la mtthode, pp. 40-87, especially 
P- 74. 
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and popular teacher that Yale University or American social 
science has produced, Sumner's direct contact with thousands of 
students was, without doubt, more important for the development 
of sociology in the United States than his own published works 
upon the subject, or the published works of many another Ameri- 
can sociologist. Consequently, in even a brief introduction to 
his contributions to sociology, an attempt to interpret his person- 
ality and methods, as revealed in his writings and in written and 
oral estimates from former students at Yale, is more essential 
than it would be in the case of any other American sociologist. 

In spite of the fact that Sumner frequently emphasizes the 
necessity for an objective point of view in social science and 
decries any attempt upon the part of a sociologist to moralize, 1 
it is impossible for a reader to emerge from a protracted 
examination of Sumner's economic, political, and sociological 
writings without becoming convinced that Sumner was pri- 
marily a preacher in the true sense of that term. Trained 
originally for the ministry and serving for a short time as an 
ordained curate of the Episcopal Church, Sumner tells his readers 2 
that he left the ministry because he wanted to be able to turn his 
attention to political, economic, and social questions rather than 
to the preparation of sermons on theological subjects. It is hard 
to escape the conviction that he employed his professorial career 
in these more fertile fields in developing an intellectual ministry 
which has been unexcelled for its success, influence, and inspiration 
by that of any other American teacher. Sumner was as subtle 
in his preaching as Jefferson was in his political epistolography, 
for he continually disclaimed any attempt to do more than set 
forth concrete facts in a candid manner. Yet his Social Classes 
is, above all, an exhortation to independent thought and action, 
self-reliance, and individual initiative, and the element of the 
preacher is not entirely absent even in Folkways. 3 If one adds to 
this initial zeal the influence of a commanding personality, a wide 

1 Cf . his What Social Classes Owe to Each Other (New York, 1883), p. 155. 

2 Cf. "A Sketch of William Graham Sumner," in Pop. Set. Mo., June, 1889, 
pp. 261-68, reprinted in the Challenge of Facts and Other Essays. Yale University- 
Press, 1914. 

3 Cf . chaps, i-ii, xv, xix-xx. 
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learning, a splendid, if not entirely accurate or consistent, dogma- 
tism, and a mastery of incisive English which makes his essays 
models of terse nineteenth-century critical prose, it is not difficult 
to understand Sumner's reputation as a teacher or his dominating 
influence at Yale. 

Sumner's writings are intensely dogmatic and he was an 
uncompromising foe of all the unscientific sentimentality which 
has permeated so many of the pseudosociological writings and 
movements of the last quarter of a century. His basic message 
to his students and readers in this respect has been concisely 
epitomized by one of his students as "Don't be a damn fool!" 1 
Sumner's dogmatism, however, was not entirely logical or consist- 
ent. For example, he stated 2 that he did not believe in either 
metaphysics or psychology and that he had always tried to prevent 
sociology from being infected by them. Nevertheless, he contin- 
ually indulged in a rather crude type of metaphysics of his own, 
and his Folkways is unquestionably the most important objective 
treatment of a very essential portion of social psychology which 
has ever been written. 

As Professor Small remarks, 3 Sumner's position in the develop- 
ment of sociology in the United States has not been definitely 
determined. While it may be true that, as Professor Keller 
asserts, 4 Sumner was always primarily a sociologist in method and 
point of view, there can be no doubt that he built up his academic 
and literary reputation in the fields of economics and political 
science as an exceedingly vigorous advocate of "hard money," 
free trade, and laissez faire. Again, while Sumner may claim a 
priority of practically a decade over any other American teacher 
in introducing a serious course in sociology into the university 
curriculum, 5 he never published a systematic exposition of soci- 
ology, and his great monograph, Folkways, did not appear until 

1 War and Other Essays, ed. by A. G. Keller, Introduction, p. xxiii. 
* American Journal of Sociology, XV, 209. 

3 Ibid., XXI, 732. 

4 Introduction to War and Other Essays, pp. xv, xvii. 

« Cf. Small, Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXI, 720-48; C. H. Walker, Amer. Jour. Sociol., 
XX, 829-30; Giddings and Tenney in article "Sociology" in Monroe's Cyclopedia of 
Education. 
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three years before his death. These facts doubtless account for 
the fact that few persons who have not been Yale students, or 
who have not been intimately acquainted with Sumner's aca- 
demic work, are aware that Sumner may be accurately classed as 
a sociologist, and one need not be surprised that Professor Small 
was "shocked" in 1907 by the proposal of Sumner as president of 
the American Sociological Society. 1 Further, it is doubtful if 
Sumner's views upon, and contributions to, sociology can ever 
be accurately determined unless Professor Keller completes from 
notes and publishes Sumner's unfinished systematic treatment of 
sociology. At present Sumner's published works on sociology, 
aside from several brief essays, are almost entirely limited to his 
Folkways. Of this work it is not inaccurate to say that it is unsur- 
passed as a sociological monograph in any language and that it 
has made the sociological treatment of "usages, manners, customs, 
mores, and morals" practically a completed task. 

As far as one can judge from his essays and lectures upon soci- 
ology, from his autobiographical sketches, and from Professor 
Keller's comments, 2 Sumner's sociological views were colored by 
his economic and political predispositions and were inspired by 
the general thought and methods of procedure of Darwin, Spencer, 
and Lippert. An evolutionary view of social life and develop- 
ment, a slight predilection for the use of biological concepts, and 
a firm conviction of the preeminent value of ethnography as the 
"data" and to a large extent the substance of sociology are the 
dominant features of Sumner's sociological thought. He seems 
to have been little influenced by, or acquainted with, the recent 
systematic sociological literature of America or Europe, and Pro- 
fessor Keller states 3 that he had little respect for such works. 
On the whole it was probably fortunate that Sumner specialized 
in the descriptive and ethnographic, rather than the theoretical, 
phase of sociology, as his power of that sustained and logical 

1 Cf. Small, Amcr. Jour. Sociol., XXI, 732-33. 

1 Cf. "Sociology" in War and Other Essays, pp. 167-93; "Introductory Lecture 
to Courses in Political and Social Science" in The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays, 
pp. 301-403; "Sociology as a College Subject," Amer. Jour. Sociol., XII, 507-00; 
ibid., XV, 209; and Professor Keller's Introduction to War and Other Essays. 

3 War and Other Essays, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
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abstract thinking, such as has characterized Professor Giddings' 
work, was very modest. 

It seems that, tentatively at least, Sumner's position in Ameri- 
can sociology may be summarized as follows: He was the first 
teacher of sociology in the country from the standpoint both of 
time and ability; his Folkways is one of the richest treatments of 
a special branch of sociology that has yet appeared; his sociological 
writings were primarily concrete and descriptive rather than abstract 
and theoretical; his views regarding social initiative or "collective 
telesis," to adopt Ward's terminology, were exceedingly biased and 
archaic, being almost a reductio ad absurdum of the laissezfaire in- 
dividualistic position. If Sumner's uncompleted exposition of his 
sociological system is ever published from the manuscript and the 
classroom notes of his former students, one will doubtless be able 
to form a more just and accurate conception of his contributions 
to sociology. 

No extended analysis of Sumner's Folkways can be attempted 
within the scope of the present article, but it is essential that his 
fundamental conceptions be pointed out. As the subtitle of his 
work indicates, it is "a study of the sociological importance of 
usages, manners, customs, mores, and morals." The work is 
essentially an attempt to explain the origin, nature, value, and 
persistence of certain of the most important and characteristic 
group habits. Briefly, Sumner's theory of the folkways is that, 
guided in a general way by the instincts which he inherited from 
his animal ancestors and by the psychophysical capacity to distin- 
guish pain from pleasure, man has built up gradually by a process 
of trial and error certain types of group conduct which have been 
found by experience to be conducive to a successful issue of the 
struggle for existence. These group habits or folkways function 
primarily on a subconscious level and acquire greater power as 
time passes, through the force of tradition, habit, and religious 
sanction. When the folkways reach the stage where they are 
raised to the level of conscious reflection and are regarded as 
adapted to securing the continued welfare and prosperity of the 
group, they become thereby transformed into mores. 1 The mores, 

1 Folkways, pp. 2-4, 28-29, 30, 33-34, 59, 521-22- 
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as supported by group authority, are the chief agency through 
which societal selection operates. 1 The mores determine what 
shall be regarded as right and wrong modes of conduct in any 
group, morality thus being not absolute and universal, but relative 
and local. 2 The question of the evolution of the mores or the 
ability of society consciously to change them is not discussed by 
Sumner at any length, though he makes it plain that he did not 
believe that members of any group were competent to discuss 
and criticize the validity of their own mores, much less to change 
them by predetermined action. 3 The following selected and 
rearranged quotations from the Folkways epitomize Sumner's 
theoretical position: 

Men in groups are under life conditions; they have needs which are 
similar under the state of the life conditions; the relations of the needs to the 
conditions are interests under the heads of hunger, love, vanity, and fear; 
efforts of numbers at the same time to satisfy interests produce mass phenom- 
ena which are folkways by virtue of uniformity, repetition, and wide concur- 
rence. The folkways are attended by pleasure or pain according as they are 
well fitted for the purpose. Pain forces reflection and observation of some 
relation between acts and welfare. At this point the prevailing world philos- 
ophy suggests explanations and inferences, which become entangled with 
judgments of expediency. However, the folkways take on a philosophy of 
right living and life policy for welfare. When the elements of truth and right 
are developed into doctrines of welfare, the folkways are raised to another 
plane. They then become capable of producing inferences, developing into 
new forms, and extending their constructive influence over men and society. 
Then we call them the mores. The mores are the folkways, including the 
philosophical and ethical generalizations as to societal welfare which are 
suggested by them, and inherent in them, as they grow. They are the ways 
of doing things which are current in a society to satisfy human needs and 
desires, together with the faiths, notions, codes, and standards of well living 
which inhere in those ways, having a genetic connection with them. By 
virtue of the latter element the mores are traits in the specific character of a 
society or a period. They pervade and control the ways of thinking in all 
the exigencies of lif e, returning from the world of abstractions to the world of 
action, to give guidance and to win revivification. At every turn we find 

1 Folkways, pp. 173-74. 

2 Ibid., pp. 521-22. 

3 Ibid., pp. 97-98. Sumner's disciple and successor at Yale, Professor A. G. 
Keller, has extended his master's discussion of the mores with respect to evolution and 
conscious alteration in Societal Evolution (New York, 1915). 
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new evidence that the mores can make anything right. What they do is 
that they cover a usage in dress, language, behavior, manners, etc., with the 
mantle of current custom, and give it regulation and limits within which it 
becomes unquestionable. The limit is generally a limit of toleration. The 
mores set the limits or define the disapproval. The most important fact 
about the mores is their dominion over the individual. Arising he knows 
not whence or how, they meet his opening mind in earliest childhood, give 
him his outfit of ideas, faiths, and tastes, and lead him into prescribed mental 
processes. They bring to him codes of action, standards, and rules of ethics. 
They have a model of the man-as-he-should-be to which they mould him, in 
spite of himself and without his knowledge. If he submits and consents, he 
is taken up and may attain great social success. If he resists and dissents, 
he is thrown out and may be trodden under foot. The mores are therefore 
an engine of social selection. Their coercion of the individual is the mode in 
which they operate the selection. It is vain to imagine that a "scientific 
man" can divest himself of prejudice or previous opinion, and put himself in 
an attitude of neutral independence towards the mores. He might as well 
try to get out of gravity or the pressure of the atmosphere. The most learned 
scholar reveals all the philistinism and prejudice of the man-on-the-curbstone 
when the mores are in discussion. The most elaborate discussion only con- 
sists in revolving on one's own axis. When the statesmen and social philos- 
ophers stand ready to undertake any manipulation of institutions and mores, 
and proceed upon the assumption that they can obtain data upon which to 
proceed with confidence in that undertaking, as an architect or engineer 
would obtain data and apply his devices to a task in his art, a fallacy 
is included which is radical and mischievous beyond measure. 1 

In addition to his notion of the mores, the other fundamental 
conception in Sumner's sociological theory was the assumption 
that social as well as organic evolution is almost entirely an auto- 
matic spontaneous process which cannot be extensively altered 
by social effort. In the light of Sumner's admitted obligation to 
Spencer it seems reasonable to suppose that this view of social 
development was either directly derived from the latter, or was 
strengthened by Spencer's vigorous exposition of this doctrine, 
particularly in his Study of Sociology. The following passage is 
the best summary of Sumner's views on the subject of the auto- 
matic evolution of society and the futility of social initiative: 

If this poor old world is as bad as they say, one more reflection may check 
the zeal of the headlong reformer. It is at any rate a tough old world. It 

'Op. cit., pp. 30, 33-34, 59, 97-98, 173-74, 521-22- 
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has taken its trend and curvature and all its twists and tangles from a long 
course of formation. All its wry and crooked gnarls and knobs are therefore 
stiff and stubborn. If we puny men by our arts can do anything at all to 
straighten them, it will be only by modifying the tendencies of some of the 
forces at work, so that, after a sufficient time, their action may be changed a 
little and slowly the lines of movement may be modified. This effort, how- 
ever, can at most be only slight, and it will take a long time. In the mean- 
time spontaneous forces will be at work, compared with which our efforts 
are like those of a man trying to deflect a river, and these forces will have 
changed the whole problem before our interferences have time to make them- 
selves felt. The great stream of time and earthly things will sweep on just 
the same in spite of us. It bears with it now all the errors and follies of the 
past, the wreckage of all the philosophies, the fragments of all the civiliza- 
tions, the wisdom of all the abandoned ethical systems, the debris of all the 
institutions, and the penalties of all the mistakes. It is only in imagination 
that we stand by and look at and criticize it and plan to change it. Everyone 
of us is a child of his age and cannot get out of it. He is in the stream and is 
swept along with it. All his sciences and philosophy come to him out of it. 
Therefore the tide will not be changed by us. It will swallow up both us and 
our experiments. It will absorb the efforts at change and take them into 
itself as new but trivial components, and the great movement of tradition and 
work will go on unchanged by our fads and schemes. The things which will 
change it are the great discoveries and inventions, the new reactions inside 
social organism, and the changes in the earth itself on account of changes in 
the cosmical forces. These causes will make of it just what, in fidelity to 
them, it ought to be. The men will be carried along with it and be made 
by it. The utmost they can do by their cleverness will be to note and record 
their course as they are carried along, which is what we do now, and is that 
which leads us to the vain fancy that we can make or guide the movement. 
That is why it is the greatest folly of which a man can be capable, to sit down 
with a slate and pencil to plan out a new social world. 1 

It would be interesting to know to what extent Sumner's 
rather violent support of laissezfaire was derived from his reading 
of Spencer, and how far it was the outcome of his practical experi- 
ence in American municipal politics early in his career. At any 
rate Sumner's dogmatic opposition to the doctrine that social 

1 "The Absurd Attempt to Make the World Over," written in 1894 and reprinted 
in War and Other Essays, pp. 195-210. This statement, written a decade after the 
appearance of the Social Classes, and the opinion expressed more than ten years later 
in Folkways, which was quoted above, constitute a definite answer to Professor 
Small's query (Amer. Jour. Social., XXI, 733) as to whether Sumner ever changed his 
views regarding the efficacy of social effort and initiative. 
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reform can be effected through the agency of political machinery 
may be pardoned, as it would be a rare individual who could 
emerge with any other viewpoint from the simultaneous influence 
of Spencer's Study of Sociology and three years' experience in 
American city politics. 1 

2. SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY 
A. THE NATURE OF THE STATE 

Though a professor of political science, Sumner never published 
any systematic treatment of political theory. 2 His reputation as 
a contributor to political theory rests upon a clear and vigorous 
elaboration of certain specific topics; chiefly the differentiation 
between democratic and republican government, a defense of 
laissez faire, and a condemnation of imperialism. 

1 Sumner was an alderman in New Haven from 1873-76. Sumner's works which 
will form the basis of the analysis of his political theory are his What the Social Classes 
Owe to Each Other and his collected essays. The latter, in so far as they have been 
published, are contained in the following five volumes: 

1. Collected Essays in Political and Social Science (New York, 1885). This 
contains the following essays which deal with political theory; "The Theory and 
Practice of Elections," pp. 98-139; "Presidential Elections and Civil Service 
Reform," pp. 140-59. 

2. War and Other Essays (Yale University Press, 1913). The pertinent selections 
in this are: "Sociology," pp. 167-92; "The Absurd Attempt to Make the World 
Over," pp. 195-210; "State Interference," pp. 213-26; "The Fallacy of Territorial 
Expansion," pp. 285-93; "The Predominant Issue," pp. 337-52. 

3. Earth Hunger and Other Essays (Yale University Press, 1913). Particularly 
valuable are the following: "Rights;" pp. 79-83; "Equality," pp. 87-89; "Liberty," 
pp. 109-203; "Fantasies and Facts," pp. 207-79; "Democracy," pp. 283-333. 

4. The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays (Yale University Press, 1914). Espe- 
cially to be noted are: "Legislation by Clamor," pp. 185-90; "The Shifting of Respon- 
sibility," pp. 193-98; "The State as an Ethical Person,'" pp. 201-4; "The New 
Social Issue," pp. 207-12; "Speculative Legislation," pp. 215-19; "Republican 
Government," pp. 223-40; "Democracy and Responsible Government," pp. 243-86; 
"Advancing Political and Social Organization in the United States," pp. 280-344; 
"Introductory Lecture to Courses in Political and Social Science," pp. 391-403. 

5. The Forgotten Man and Other Essays (Yale University Press, 1918), containing 
also a bibliography of Sumner's works and an index to the last four volumes of essays. 
A complete list of all of Sumner's published books and articles is also to be found in 
War and Other Essays, pp. 377-81. 

2 The nearest approach to a comprehensive statement of his political theory is 
to be found in Collected Essays in Political and Social Science, pp. 98 ff. 
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Sumner's conception of the state was extremely practical and 
matter-of-fact. He had little patience with the transcendental 
theories of writers like Hegel who regarded the state as "perfected 
rationality" or an "ethical person." He says, in summarizing 
his analysis of the validity of the expression that the state is an 
ethical person: "It appears, therefore, that the assertion that we 
ought to conceive of the state as an ethical person does not rest 
upon any such solid analysis of the facts of life and the nature of 
the state as would make it a useful and fruitful proposition for 
further study of social phenomena, but that it is a product of the 
phrase-mill. It is one of those mischievous dicta which seem to 
say something profound; but, upon examination, prove to say 
nothing which will bear analysis." 1 As an abstraction, Sumner 
held that the state is nothing more than "All-of-us." In actual 
practice "it is only a little group of men chosen in a very haphazard 
way by the majority of us to perform certain services for all of us." 2 

B. FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

Sumner was also opposed to any dogmatic statement that any 
type of government was absolutely the "best" under all circum- 
stances, but, like Montesquieu, made a strong plea for the recogni- 
tion of the principle of relativity in the excellence of political 
institutions. The "best" government for any particular people 
is simply that type which is best adapted to the general social, 
economic, and intellectual conditions which prevail. "We must 
abandon all hope of finding an absolutely 'best' system of govern- 
ment. If we study human nature and human history, we find 
that civil institutions are only 'better' and 'best' relatively to 
the people for whom they exist, and that they can be so called 
only as they are more closely adjusted to the circumstances of 
the nation in question." 3 

Though Sumner denied that there could be any absolutely or 
universally "best" government, there was no doubt, however, in 

1 The Challenge of Facts, p. 203. 

* Social Classes, p. 9. It is obvious that Sumner's view of the state as a practical 
institution is identical with the conception of government as held by the best political 
scientists. 

3 The Challenge of Facts, p. 244. 
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his mind as to what type of government was best adapted to the 
United States of the present day. He was an uncompromising 
advocate of a conservative constitutional republic, based upon a 
sound system of representation. Such a government he defined 
after Hamilton as a " form of self-government in which the author- 
ity of the state is conferred for limited terms upon officers desig- 
nated by election." 1 Sumner's political tenets were founded upon 
a curious, if interesting, combination of a Hamiltonian admiration 
of an aristocracy of talent with the ardent Jeffersonian defense of 
individualism, laissez faire, and free trade, and the conservative 
Republican advocacy of "hard money." 

Sumner laid great stress upon the necessity of a clear differen- 
tiation between a "pure" democracy and a representative republic. 
Democracy is based upon the principle of equality and involves 
the direct participation of the people in every act of the govern- 
ment. The aim of a republic, on the other hand, is not equality 
but the securing and guaranteeing of civil liberty. 2 Sumner held 
that democracy is an error in principle in so far as it rests upon 
the assumption of the inherent equality of mankind. He said on 
this point that "the assertion that all men are equal is perhaps 
the purest falsehood in dogma which was ever put into human 
language; five minutes' observation of facts will show that men 
are unequal through a very wide range of variation." 3 From this 
error of democracy in principle, and as a result of its non- 
adaptability to the government of a large area, Sumner held that 
the attempt to preserve the ideals and practices of "pure" democ- 
racy in the federal and state governments of the United States 
was a dangerous anachronism and a menace to civil liberty and 
effective administration. 4 With admirable clarity Sumner points 
out the fact that a "pure" democracy is only fitted for the admin- 
istration of small local units such as rural townships. The United 
States has completely outgrown the possibility of employing this 
type of a democratic system in the federal or state governments, 

'Ibid., p. 226. 'Ibid. 

3 Earth Hunger, p. 88. Were Sumner now alive, his views on Bolshevism would 
not be likely to lack the characteristic Sumnerian vigor. 

4 The Challenge of Facts, pp. 226-27; cf. Folkways, pp. 167, 104, 637. 
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but in adopting the necessary system of. representation it has 
carried over the extremely dangerous dogma of the older rural 
democratic local government that all men are equally fit to hold 
office and that office-holding is the legitimate privilege of every 
person. 1 This general disregard of the necessity for expert guid- 
ance and for special talent in the holding of public office is a 
chief defect of our political system. Its other main imperfection 
is its impotence in the face of plutocratic and partisan interests. 2 
If our political system is to be successful in the future it must wit- 
ness a revival of a proper estimation of the value of real states- 
manship, an extension of the principle of representation, and an 
improvement of the civil service in opposition to the antiquated 
dogmas and practices of pure democracy. 3 None of these indis- 
pensable prerequisites of a successful representative system can 
be expected, however, without an intelligent and politically 
educated electorate. 4 

C. THE PROBLEM OS SOCIAL REFORM THROUGH STATE ACTIVITY 

There can be no doubt that Professor Sumner's reputation as 
a political theorist rests primarily upon his defense of laissez faire 
and his advocacy of a restriction of the functions of the state. 
He was easily the most able and tireless exponent in this country 
of the individualistic social philosophy which writers like Hum- 
boldt and Spencer had upheld in Europe. Sumner's arguments 
in favor of laissez faire center around three main propositions: 
(i) that it is morally wrong to extend state activities, inasmuch 
as the burdens are not distributed in accordance with the benefits 
received; (2) the state is proved by history to be incompetent as 
compared with private enterprise and, moreover, when it extends 
its activities it neglects its proper function of maintaining order 
and preserving liberty; (3) social evolution being primarily a 
product of non-volitional forces, the interference of the state in 

1 The Challenge of Facts, pp. 255-67. 

2 Ibid., pp. 266-76; Earth Hunger, p. 299. 

3 The Challenge of Facts, pp. 276-86; Earth Hunger, p. 303; Collected Essays 
in Political and Social Science, pp. 98-159. 

* The Challenge of Facts, p. 235. 
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an attempt to accelerate the process of evolution cannot fail to be 
mischievous and an impediment to progress. 1 

The fundamental end for which states exist, according to 
Sumner, is to obtain and preserve civil liberty. Civil liberty he 
defines as "the careful adjustment by which the rights of individ- 
uals and the state are reconciled with one another to allow the 
greatest possible development of all and of each in harmony and 
peace." 2 In other words, the question of state activity can be 
expressed in the abstract as follows: "Can we get from the State 
security for individuals to pursue happiness in and under it and 
yet not have the State itself become a new burden and hindrance 
only a little better than the evil which it wards off ? " 3 In practice 
this problem reduces itself to the simple question of " What ought 
Some-of-us to do for Others-of-us ? " 4 

It is in his answer to this practical question that Sumner 
makes his most original and distinctive defense of the principle of 
laissez faire, which he renders in his sociological terminology as 
"mind your own business!" 5 Practically all examples of an exten- 
sion of state activity involve an agreement between A and B, who 
are "the ignorant social doctors," 6 as to what C, who is the "For- 
gotten Man, " shall do for D, who represents the class that has 
failed in the struggle for existence. 7 The "Forgotten Men" make 
up that great self-respecting middle class in society, which, being 
industrious, independent, and unobtrusive, attracts little atten- 
tion, but in reality is incomparably the most important of all 
social classes in its contribution to all phases of civilization. 8 

While this middle class never asks for any assistance from 
the government for itself, it invariably has to defray a dispropor- 
tionate share of the expense of every extension of state activity. 

'Social Classes, passim; War and Other Essays, pp. 208-10, 224-25; Earth, 
Hunger, p. 299. It is of fundamental importance to note that none of Sumner's 
arguments for non-interference are based upon the conventional individualistic tenets. 

2 The Challenge of Facts, p. 239. In this rather vague and equivocal definition, 
Sumner barely escapes giving forth a product of the "phrase-mill," as he liked to call 
the source of all rhetorical or metaphysical definitions. 

3 War and Other Essays, p. 218. ' See their creed, Earth Hunger, pp. 207-n. 

4 Social Classes, p. 12. ' Social Classes, p. 123. 

s Ibid., p. 120. 8 Ibid., pp. 126, 148-49. 
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"It is the 'Forgotten Man' who is threatened by every extension 
of the paternal theory of government. It is he who must work 
and pay. When, therefore, the statesmen and social philosophers 
sit down to think what the state can or ought to do, they really 
mean to decide what the Forgotten Man shall do.'" The evil 
which is inherent in an extension of state activity, then, is per- 
fectly apparent: the burden of state activity always falls upon 
the middle class; this class gets little or no benefit from these 
added burdens and tends to be crushed or diminished by them. 
Inasmuch as this class is the most important element in the popu- 
lation, beyond all comparison, an extension of state action tends 
to destroy the valuable elements in society for the benefit of those 
whose very need of assistance marks them as inferior. 2 It is 
important to note that Sumner does not defend laissez faire from 
the purely metaphysical individualistic standpoint, but maintains 
that from the strictly sociological point of view a curtailment of 
state activity is indispensable. Professor Sumner's answer to his 
famous question, "What do social classes owe to each other?" 
is that the sole duty of one class to another in society is to main- 
tain an attitude of good-will and mutual respect toward the other, 
and to strive to bring about liberty and security so that all classes 
may improve the opportunities which are presented to them. The 
only duty of the state, aside from its police function, is to increase 
the opportunities of each class, and under no circumstances should it 
attempt to redistribute the achievements of the different classes. 3 

1 Ibid., p. 150. 

2 Ibid., pp. 148-51. This vital point in Sumner's political theory is analyzed 
and criticized by Professor Giddings, Democracy and Empire, pp. 1 10-21. This is, 
of course, the argument that Guizot employed in defending the French middle class 
during the assault upon its financial power in the Restoration period. Showing how 
Rome had fallen, not because of immorality or paganism, but on account of the 
extinction of the middle class by unjust taxation, he tried to make it clear that France 
was inviting a similar fate by weakening the bourgeoisie. 

3 Social Classes, pp. 168-69. A criticism of Sumner's position by a writer whose 
political philosophy was diametrically opposed to Sumner's upon this point is to be 
found in Ward's Glimpses of the Cosmos, III, pp. 301-5. It is obvious that Sumner 
practically admits the fallacy of his argument in regard to social responsibility, as 
any amount of paternalistic legislation might be defended as designed to increase the 
opportunities of different classes in society. 
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In extending its activity into new and questionable fields the 
state, Sumner holds, is losing its grip upon its primary function of 
providing "peace, order, and security." The extra-legal powers 
which have been usurped by party leaders and labor organizations 
have already vitiated the power of the state to give security, and 
this practically means a revival of the "private war," so common 
in primitive society. 1 Paternalistic legislation also provides a 
means for insidious and corrupt plutocratic interests to give them- 
selves legal security in carrying on their exploitation of society. 2 
History has never proved the state to be as competent as private 
enterprise, and the government of the United States has never 
shown a degree of intelligence and efficiency at all comparable 
to that exhibited in our private enterprises. As we have no reason 
to believe that the capacity of the state is likely to be improved, 
the only alternative is to restrict as much as possible the function 
of the state and leave the greatest possible opportunity for the 
development of the more competent private enterprise and initia- 
tive. 3 The most urgent necessity in regard to the state is not to 
increase the sphere of its activity, but to improve its performance 
of its legitimate functions. 4 

Sumner's last argument in favor of laissez, faire involves the 
question of the possibility and desirability of achieving the 
improvement of society by direct state action; in other words, 
the question of the amenability of social evolution to artificial 
acceleration. Sumner's theory on this point is a combination 
of the ideas of Burke and the Romanticists on the historical devel- 
opment of institutions and the impossibility of making a break 
with the past, with Spencer's conception of the automatic and 
non-volitional nature of social evolution. The attempt to reform 
social conditions by direct legislative action, he believed, is fore- 
doomed to failure because of the spontaneous nature of social 
evolution and the impossibility of taking into account all of the 
factors involved in any particular case: 

1 War and Other Essays, pp. 224-25; Earth Hunger, p. 299. 

2 Earth Hunger, pp. 299, 303, 309; Social Classes, pp. 105-8. 

3 Earth Hunger, pp. 300-305. 

4 Social Classes, pp. 162-67; War and Other Essays, pp. 224L 
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Social improvement is not won by direct effort. It is secondary, and 
results from physical or economic improvements. That is the reason why 
schemes of direct social amelioration always have an arbitrary, sentimental, and 
artificial character, while true social advance must be a product and a growth. 1 

The conviction that social improvement can be effected by direct 
action, then, is but one of those schemes for lifting one's self 
by his boot straps which have been discredited by natural science 
but have found a last intrenchment in social science. 2 

In the place of Ward's term "attractive legislation," Sumner 
coins that of "speculative legislation" to designate all schemes to 
alter the existing social order by direct legislative action. After 
the manner of Burke, he declares that all "speculative legislation" 
is opposed to the fundamental principles of the Anglo-American 
legal and political systems, which are marked "by slow and careful 
growth, historic continuity, practical sense, and aversion to all 
dogmatism and abstractionism." 3 The very complexity of social 
conditions prevents "speculative legislation" from achieving the 
desired results: 

It is a characteristic of speculative legislation that it very generally pro- 
duces the exact opposite of the result it was hoped to get from it. The reason 
is because the elements of any social problem which we do not know so far 
surpass in number and importance those which we do know that our solutions 
have far greater chance to be wrong than to be right.'* 

Another important reason for distrusting the efficacy of direct 
legislative action for social reform is to be found in the fact that, 
even if the plans for reform were perfectly scientific, as theoretical 
abstractions, they would be likely to fail in their practical appli- 
cation, since they would have to be put into operation, not by the 
learned reformers, but by the incompetent and avaricious machine 
politicians who constitute our body of public officials. 5 

1 Social Classes, pp. 160-61; cf. War and Other Essays, pp. 208-10; and Earth 
Hunger, pp. 283 ff. 

* Earth Hunger, pp. 233-34. ' The Challenge of Facts, p. 215. 

4 Ibid., p. 219; cf . Spencer, The Study of Sociology, pp. 270-71. 

' Earth Hunger, p. 287. These arguments against large-scale state activity, which 
have just been enumerated, embody Sumner's main theoretical contributions to the 
subject. For minor considerations and questions of detail see Earth Hunger, pp. 
283-87; 300-301. It is, of course, well known that the specific curtailment of state 
action in which Sumner was most interested was an abolition of the system of 
protective tariff in the United States. 
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In view of all these important objections to an extension of 
state activity, Sumner maintained that it was not only a matter 
of theoretical importance but also a patriotic and civic duty for 
all intelligent men to resist any increase of state interference. 1 
It is even futile to hope to make such changes in the social order 
as will retain the useful elements in the past and secure the benefits 
of innovations. 2 It is a mere waste of time to reflect what the 
state might accomplish if politicians could attain to real wisdom, 
for it is generally agreed that they never can do so. 3 In short, 
Sumner advocated a greater efficiency in the exercise of the legiti- 
mate or "police" functions of the state, and maintained that 
progress must come through the gradual and unconscious opera- 
tion of social, economic, and intellectual forces. 4 

D. SOVEREIGNTY, LIBERTY, AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

Sumner's discussion of the problems of sovereignty, liberty, 
and rights is not particularly important or entirely consistent, 
though in certain point it is suggestive. 

He was not inclined to assign much importance to the concept 
of sovereignty. "Sovereignty is the most abstract and meta- 
physical term in political philosophy." It is undefinable and 
hence abused by all writers on political science. 5 In another refer- 
ence to the subject, however, he apparently regards sovereignty 
as identical with ultimate political power in a state, and holds 
that the location of this power in a society is the criterion for 
classifying states. 6 

In regard to liberty, Sumner was particularly insistent that 
there was no real liberty apart from law and political authority. 7 

1 War and OtJter Essays, p. 225. 3 The Challenge of Facts, pp. 243-44. 

3 Social Classes, p. 11. 

* Ibid., pp. 162, 167; Earth Hunger, pp. 304-5; War and Other Essays, pp. 208-10. 
There is no evidence that Sumner ever changed his views regarding the futility of 
attempting to accelerate social evolution by legislative effort. His successor, Pro- 
fessor A. G. Keller, has discussed this problem further, and argues that any artificial 
acceleration of evolution in society must be achieved indirectly through an improve- 
ment of the "mores of self-maintenance" (Societal Evolution, especially chap. v). 

s War and Other Essays, p. 310. 6 Earth Hunger, p. 290. 

7 Ibid., pp. 165-67, 198-202; Social Classes, p. 34. 
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Sumner distinguishes three different types or conceptions of liberty: 
anarchistic, personal, and civil. The anarchistic view of liberty, 
which was prominent in the earlier writing of Rousseau, maintains 
that man is free from all social responsibility. According to this 
fallacious view of liberty no member of modern society can be 
said ±o possess liberty unless it be the tramp. 1 Personal liberty 
simply means a freedom from artifical impediments in the struggle 
for existence. 2 Civil liberty is " a status created for the individual 
by laws and institutions, the effect of which is that each man is 
guaranteed the use of all his own powers exclusively for his own 
welfare." 3 As has already been pointed out, Sumner held that it 
is the chief purpose of the state to produce and preserve civil 
liberty. 4 

Sumner was not entirely consistent in his discussion of political 
rights. In one reference to the subject he denied that the concep- 
tion of natural rights possessed any validity whatever. 5 In 
another analysis of the subject he held that the conception pos- 
sessed a very considerable value and held that "natural rights, 
as opposed to chartered rights, meant that every man must, in 
the view of social order and obligation, be regarded as free and 
independent, until some necessity had been established for restrain- 
ing him." 6 In his latest treatment of the subject Sumner reached 
what may be called a distinctly sociological conception of rights, 
namely, that they are "rules of the game of social competition 
which are current now and here." 7 To be effective they must be 
"recognized in laws and provided for by institutions." 8 

E. IMPERIALISM AND EXPANSIONISM 

Sumner was not only an ardent advocate of laissez faire in 
domestic or internal policies; he also vigorously criticized the 
imperialistic tendencies in the United States which broke out 

1 Earth Hunger, pp. 138-55. 3 Social Classes, p. 34. 

2 Ibid., pp. 198-202. * Challenge of Facts, p. 239. 
5 Collected Essays in Political and Social Science, p. 98. 

' Earth Hunger, p. 223. 

» Ibid., p. 83; cf. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 418. 

8 Ibid. 
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about 1896 and culminated in the Spanish-American War and the 
conquest of several Spanish colonies. In both cases his funda- 
mental argument was the same. Imperialism, like paternalistic 
legislation, imposes upon the population burdens which quite 
outweigh the benefits which are forthcoming. The increased 
expenses of government are thrown upon the middle class, and 
imperialistic administration necessitates a curtailment of liberty 
and the adoption of militaristic measures which seriously threaten 
the existence of free republican government and industrial 
democracy. 1 

Sumner makes no attempt to dogmatize as to the exact size 
of the state which is most desirable, but he lays down the general 
proposition that in every case there is a maximum size of the 
political unit Which is most advantageous under the given circum- 
stances. In each instance it is the task of the best statesmanship 
to determine the size which is most expedient.* The tendency of 
the statesmanship of the nineteenth century to make nationality, 
in its ethnic sense, the test of the expedient size of the state has 
been proved fallacious. Sweden and Norway are homogeneous 
as regards nationality, but have not been able to form a compact 
political unity, while Austria-Hungary, though extremely hetero- 
geneous from the standpoint of nationality, has been able to be 
welded into a fairly coherent and stable political unit. 3 If terri- 
torial expansion proceeds beyond this expedient size, while it may 
enhance the prestige of the ruler or governing classes, it does not 
give added strength to the state. Under the present international 
system of unrestricted travel and enterprise, territory acquired by 
a state is merely an increase in its burdens and liabilities and 
brings no adequate return. Not since the abolition of the old 
mercantilistic colonial system has additional territory proved an 
asset to a state. 4 

More serious than the financial liabilities which are bound to 
be incurred by an imperialistic policy is the reaction of imperial- 
istic ideas and practices upon the politics of the state. The whole 
imperialistic complex is fundamentally opposed to democracy and 

1 War and Other Essays, pp. 285 ff . > Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 283. < Ibid., pp. 286-89. 
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industrialism. 1 It invariably creates an attitude of political arro- 
gance and chauvinism. 2 When conquered territories are populated 
by peoples widely different in culture from the conquering state 
they must either be admitted into.the state to participate in gov- 
ernment or be ruled as subjects. In the first case, corruption or 
disintegration is likely, while the second alternative involves a 
sacrifice of democratic principles. 3 Imperialism invariably means 
militarism, which is at all points opposed to industrial democracy; 
it favors plutocracy by diverting the attention of the people from 
the sinister acts of corrupt interests; if persisted in it is bound 
to transform the United States into an empire and render our 
republic merely a transitional form. 4 Finally, it is only the 
person of a defective intelligence who would maintain that 
the accomplishments of the United States in war are better 
calculated to inspire patriotism than its achievements in peaceful 
pursuits. 5 

Sumner riddles some of the stock arguments which are usually 
adduced in favor of imperialism. He argues that no state is 
fitted to judge when another is adapted for self-government or to 
decide what constitutes a stable government in another state. 
On such grounds a conquest of the United States might be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of certain other nations. 6 Again, it is a 
very dangerous fallacy to claim that a nation must conquer adjoin- 
ing territory to protect its present dominions. It was claimed that 
the United States must have Hawaii to protect California; accord- 
ing to this doctrine the conquest of the Philippines would render 
necessary the acquisition of China, Japan, and the East Indies to 
protect the Philippines. "Of course this means that, on the doc- 
trine, we must take the whole earth in order to be safe on any 
part of it, and the fallacy stands exposed." 7 

1 War and Other Essays, pp. 314 &-, 322 &., 33* f ., 347 fi. 

2 Ibid., pp. 346-47 . 3 Ibid., pp. 311 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 322-32. 

s Ibid., p. 334. Sumner's remarkable discussion of the part that war has played 
in social processes and social evolution, as well as his singularly accurate prediction 
that European "defensive" preparedness for war would ultimately lead to a general 
European conflict, is contained in his War and Other Essays, chap. i. 

6 Ibid., pp. 349 ff. ' Ibid., p. 351. 
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The following extracts admirably summarize the main argu- 
ments of Sumner against imperialism: 

Any extension will not make us more secure where we are, but will force 
us to take new measures to secure our new acquisitions. The preservation of 
acquisitions will force us to reorganize our internal resources, so as to make 
it possible to prepare them in advance and to mobilize them with prompti- 
tude. This will lessen liberty and require discipline. It will increase taxation 
and all the pressure of government. It will divert the national energy from 
the provision of self-maintenance and comfort for the people, and will necessi- 
tate stronger and more elaborate governmental machinery. All this will be 
disastrous to republican institutions and democracy. Moreover, all extension 
puts a new strain on the internal cohesion of the pre-existing mass, threaten- 
ing a new cleavage within. If we had never taken Texas and northern Mexico 
we should never have had secession. 1 

The issue (involved in imperialism) is nothing less than whether to go 
on and maintain our political system or to discard it for the European mili- 
tary and monarchical tradition. It must be a complete transformation of 
the former to try to carry on under it two groups of political societies, one on 
a higher, the other on a lower plane, unequal in rights and powers; the former 
ruling the latter perhaps by miltary force.' 

l Ibid., p. 292. 

2 Ibid., p. 346; cf. the nearly identical arguments advanced by Hobhouse, Democ- 
racy and Reaction, chaps, ii, viii. The arguments of Sumner are criticized by Pro- 
fessor Giddings, Democracy and Empire, pp. 269-90. While his criticism is by no 
means as effective as in the case of his analysis of Sumner's doctrines on state- 
interference, chaps, i, xvii, xx of Professor Giddings' work form the most vigorous 
defense of imperialism yet contributed by an American sociologist. 

[To be concluded] 



